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NOVEMBER, 1917 


President’s Desk 


The United States Food Administration has conducted a nation-wide campaign during October 
to make our resources count to the utmost. 

Every officer of the Congress, National and State, was invited to be a speaker 
The World’s in this campaign, and few declined.. To explain why this economy of food is 
peek Sere necessary and the reason we are in the war seems to many like a twice-told tale, 
but as one goes about the country one finds that many women do not realize for what we are fighting— 
and what the world will lose unless the Allies win. Not for conquest, not for financial gain, not for 
love of rule or power have our brave boys enlisted. In the spirit of King Arthur and his Knights they 
go to rescue children unborn from the domination of tyranny and to give to them a heritage of freedom 
and justice 

While whole populations are starving, while war has taken the producers we must sacrifice some- 
thing that others may live. 

High prices have reduced the consumption of food in many homes, but every home should do its 
bit, in simplifying the food supply—and adjusting the daily meals by using foods which are most 
nourishing and most abundant. Saving two cents a meal equals a fund of two billion dollars a year, 
The world’s shortage of food represents millions of tons. When forty million men are taken out of 
production for war and war work the reason for shortage is readily seen. It is little to ask of those 
who are not bearing the privations and hardships of the soldier that they each save two cents a meal— 
that they do what they can to produce and not to squander. 


With the world at war, with every home feeling its horrors, many may feel that there can be no 
Thanksgiving this year. Like Pollyanna we may still count our blessings. God sti'l rules the uni- 
_ verse, and out of the darkness even now one may catch a glimpse of a new day. 
Thanksgiving, The world is drawing together in defense of great principles. N i 
1917 s ples. ever again can 
the United States stand aloof from others. The common good, the right of each 
nation to govern itself, the freedom of the seas for all nations, the abolition of the manufacture and 
sale of liquor, the entrance of women into administration of matters which concern her equally with 
men, the action of the Secretaries of War and Navy in protecting youth in camps from vile tempta- 
tions, recognizing the value of pure life for men, the fine spirit and courage of American boys in re- 
sponding to the call for service, their willingness to die for a principle if need be, all these are causes for 
Thanksgiving. 
When the battle for freedom and justice is won, out of the chaos and the loss the world should be 
less selfish. Love of rule, disregard for others’ rights, must give way. 
“Out of our stony griefs altars may we raise,"’ for through the valley of affliction and sorrow 
some of life’s best lessons are learned. 
Christ, who came to earth to save men and gave His life for that, has been the example for those 
who go forth to strive for the reign of the Golden Rule as the guiding principle of nations. 


\Irs. De Renard, of Buenos Aires, who has done much to organize Argentina mothers writes of 
the euthusiastic reception given to the U. S. battleships under command of Admiral Caperton. She 
a is deeply interested in the effort of the Congress of Mothers to organize Mothers’ 

gentina r + . . . . 
Army and Navy Camp Committees and sees the same need for them in Argentina. 
_ the Mothers’ Club of Buenos Aires will have a Baby Week in November. Mrs. Ernesto Nelson 
is pr'sident. Captain De Renard has charge of the Bureau of Naval Schools, and is equally interested 
with his wife in the extension of Mothers’ Congress work in Argentina. 
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The National Education Association has removed its headquarters to Washington. 


ther 


national organizations have established their national headquarters there, for it is evident tha. each 
Rx year all who are doing national or international work must be located -vhere 


Many National 
Organizations 
Establish 
Headquarters 
in Washington 


every state and every nation has its representatives. 

The founders of the Congress of Mothers wisely made the National C. pital 
its headquarters, and experience has proved its value. 
Congress of Mothers is to have a building large enough to meet the needs ©! the 


The great need o/ the 


motherhood of America organized and consecrated to the promotion of | «tter 
care of children, and better education of parents in child nurture, as the basis of child welfare. 
There could be no greater memorial to a loved mother than a building given to mothers as a 


memorial to a mother. 


The mother of Washington, the mother of Lincoln had much to do with their greatness. 

The greatest monument to a mother would be one that continues and increases the ability of 
women to be mothers with vision and constructive purpose. 

Who will be the man or woman who will erect a living, active memorial to a mother such as the 


National Congress of Mothers should have? 


The money spent in Parent-Teacher Associations and 


Mothers Circles for entertainments, pictures and victrolas in a year would, if contributed to this pur- 


pose, give al] that would be needed. 


The endowment fund should be raised to meet the expenses of extension and educational propa- 


ganda. 
force of helpers. : 


The Congress has grown beyond the time when it can do its work efficiently without a larger 


Five dollars from every Parent-Teacher Association given this year as a twenty-first birthday 


gift would go far toward providing the Congress with proper facilities for its work. 


The demands 


for money for the war are great, but it is of vital moment that children should be safeguarded with 


even greater consideration of their nurture and education. 


Schools can do their part, but homes 


must do more, and mothers must be given all possible assistance if children are to have their best 


chance. 


Representatives of 30 national organizations of women will meet in Washington December 8, 


when the National Council of Women holds its biennial convention. 


The influence of such an as- 


sembly, representing every phase of woman's work, will count for much at this 


National Council 
of Women Meets 
in Washington 


December 8 women can be of service. 


time, when graver tasks rest on women than ever have been theirs before. 

The issues of the time are so serious that such a conference should be pro- 
ductive of codperation and concerted effort of all women in every line of work, for 
Each national organization is entitled to send ten 


delegates, but the meetings will be open to members who are interested. 


How Jane Spent Thanksgiving 


By HELEN M. PARSONS 


““So you've decided to have two tables of cards, 
on Monday night?’ William Markland asked 
his wife, as he took his overcoat out of the closet 
in preparation for his morning departure. Jane 
went up one step of the stairs, and reached out 
to hold the heavy coat. 

““Yes,’’ she replied. ‘‘So many things have 
interfered with our entertaining Ruth, Jimmy 
and the Graves. Now I can get them together, 
I’m going to doit. You can bring Horace home 
with you. He’s a good auctioneer.’ 

“It seems to me you're rushing things some- 
what, when you’re going to Mother’s for Thanks- 
giving Day on Wednesday,” William objected, 
as he brushed off his hat. 

“Oh, I suppose so; it’s Monday, too, which 
means obstacles; but it seems to be a case of now 
or never. Be a good boy and help out,’’ and 
Jane gave her husband a little pat on the back. 

“T’ll help by taking Horace to dinner down- 
town, and we'll come out afterward.” 


“Well, be sure you’re not late for the cards,” 
his wife called after him as the door banged. 

Everything was ready for the evening. Jane 
had been working all day, making sandwiches, 
arranging the dining room, fixing card tables, 
and straightening rooms—things that look pas- 
sable when one is alone assume the grotesque or 
inappropriate when viewed through the eyes of a 
guest-to-be, and need immediate remedying, 
which takes time. As she went to her room to 
dress, a sense of something burning decided her 
to first inspect the furnace. The maid may have 
left the drafts on too long. Starting down the 
stairs, she met Lizzy coming up, 

“Don’t be frightened, Mrs. Markland,” the 
girl called out excitedly, ‘but just step here a 
minute.”’ 

“Is the house on fire, Lizzy?” 

“Yes, ma’am; but don’t be frightened,” she 
continued as she lumbered down the cellar stairs 
after Jane's flying feet. 
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e laundress in Jighting the gas pushed the 
pro. tor off the chimney, ma'am. The gas is so 
clo. to the ceiling that the beam above it took 
fire 

beam was smouldering when Jane reached 
the indry. 

-e’'ve put it out, mum,” said Viola, the 
“We threw up glasses of water on it 
mu We're quite sure it’s all out. It’s only 
smoking, mum; we thought we wouldn't call you 
till we'd put it out.” 

“i<ind of you,’’ thought Jane, as she ran for 
the carden hose. ‘‘How do you know it’s not 
burning in the ceiling?’’ she called, as she vainly 
tugced at the hose, which was lying in a snarl 
behind some ash barrels, since the last time it was 
used. Oh, if Will would only be more methodi- 
cal, and put things away systematically when 
he had finished with them! Lizzy pulled, too, 
and with the last tug of the two women the hose 
unwound, and then—the short end refused to 
uncouple. Sixty feet was too long to use in the 
laundry tubs, and Jane twisted frantically. For- 
tunately seven years of ineffectual piano drum- 
ming had not been in vain: her hands were strong, 
and the thread yielded. It took but a second to 
screw the short end on the faucet made for it. 
She clambered on top of the second tub, and 
forced the hose through the charred hole in the 
plaster. The immediate result was a soaking 
for her ladyship; as the water poured through 
the flimsy plaster laths, she moved away a little 
but continued to hose until the smoking had 
stopped. 

For a second time Jane started to dress. Why 
hadn't Will come home? Why had he taken 
supper with Horace? It was so dreadful not to 
have a man around! Men are so reassuring, 
even if they don’t do anything. Was the fire 
still burning way back in the ceiling? Would it 
be necessary to take another shower bath in her 
evening gown; or would it be better to dress the 
children, and telephone the fire department. 

During the evening, Jane’s partner was per- 
plexed that she never followed his lead. Every 
one playing with her lost; while she was wonder- 
ing all the time if the fire was really out or still 
burning in the walls. 

“Is that you, Jane?”’ came Will’s voice across 
the telephone on Tuesday afternoon. 

“Yes, what is it’’? 

‘Your old friend, Belle Vance, is in New York, 
and leaves for the west in the morning. She 
wants to see you, so I told her to come out with 
me tonight; and we could send her off early 
enough for her train to-morrow.”’ 

“fell her, Will, I can hardly wait to see her. 
What a surprise!”’ 

\llright; good-bye.”’ 

I had known Belle was coming, I would 
have finished my packing; now it is too late,”’ 
thoucht Jane as she left the ‘phone. 

lhe card party the evening before had ended 
sucessfully; but there was much to pick up in 


laun«iress. 


the morning, which had interfered with packing 
everything for four people. The visit to Grand- 
ma’s was for two days only; but the boys needed 
so much—best clothes, play clothes, sweaters, 
leggings in case of snow, etc. And then, when 
thus prepared, it would be mild and rainy; but— 
you never can tell. The rest of the packing 
must be done Wednesday morning. There 
would be time anyway, if Belle had to leave early. 

The next morning dawned with a quarter-past- 
six breakfast. ‘‘ Will, I think it is best to let the 
boys sleep and dress them later. Belle will be 
going, soon.” But breakfast was eaten and 
cleared away, and still Belle lingered, talking over 
old times. Wasn't she to take a train after all? 
Or what was it, when the whole family had flown 
around to have things early for her? She seemed 
to have forgotten that she was the one that should 
be hurrying. If Belle wasn’t concerned about 
her train, Jane was already beginning to worry 
about hers, which left the Grand Central at two 
o'clock. 

When her friend finally departed, Jane simply 
flew upstairs. ‘‘Lizzy,’’ she whistled to the 
kitchen, ‘‘you’ll have to bring the boys’ break- 
fast up here and then help dress them. It’s so 
late now, the express man will come before the 
packing is finished; and the beds all have to be 
made up, too. And Lizzy,’’ she continued, as 
the girl appeared with the breakfast, “when you 
finish the dishes get us some bread and milk. Be 
sure the windows and doors are all locked in the 
kitchen; and then get ready to leave yourself. 
And Lizzy,” Jane was almost throwing the things 
into the dress-suit cases now, “don’t forget to 
take the back door key with you, and be here on 
Saturday morning at eleven, so as to get the 
house warmed up before we arrive. Have dinner 
at six, because it’s opera night, and the per- 
formance begins earlier than usual.” 

Jane had been taught to be punctual. So well 
was this idea grounded, that she generally wasted 
time by being too early. With Lizzy’s help, 
things had progressed rapidly and after a last 
look at the furnace, locking doors, windows, and 
pulling shades, Jane found it was half past twelve. 

“We'd better go now, Lizzy. It takes an 
hour to reach the station, if we catch all our cars; 
and, Lizzy, don’t forget to get the mouse warm 
before we get here.”’ 

At half past one, Jane walked into oe Grand 
Central station with the two boys; twenty min- 
utes to wait before Will would arrive. There 
were plenty of people, if she could only keep 
Junior and Ted quiet. Would they be inter- 
ested in people? Yes, for a very few minutes. 
Then Junior gave his brother's sleeve a pull. 
Ted tried to jerk it away, but fell off the bench, 
and wiped up the floor in his best coat. Junior 
next tried to climb over the back of the seat; but 
Jane caught him in time to save the gown of the 
woman, sitting next to him, from his muddy 
rubbers but not in time to save the china bowl 
she had placed on the top of her dress-suit case 
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from crashing to the floor. It was careless to put 
a breakable thing on the narrow edge of a suit 
case! The ¢raveller insisted she had knocked 
over the package when she turned around, as she 
probably had; but it didn’t make Jane feel any 
happier when she knew Junior began it all 

It was now ten minutes till two, and the man 
with the megaphone had been calling the train 
for “‘Albany, Buffalo and the west’’ for some 
minutes. Oh, why didn’t Will come? Jane was 
beginning to feel the strain of .the day. But 
Will did not appear—in his place Jane suddenly 
recognized his clerk. 

“Mr. Markland,” the clerk began, taking off 
his hat apologetically. 

““Why where is he?”’ Jane questioned excitedly. 
“Tt’s train time and he ought to be here now; 
has anything happened?”’ 

“You are not to leave until the four o'clock, 
Mr. Markland says.’’ Bert began again at the 
other end. ‘‘He couldn't get tickets for this 
train; so I am to wait here, in case you need me, 
until Mr. Markland comes.”’ 

“But I don’t understand,” said Jane wearily; 
“TI thought he got the tickets the day before 
yesterday.” 

“‘T believe he overlooked it till rather late, and 
then there were no seats left, except on the four 
‘o'clock. It was hard to get those,’’ the office 
“boy responded. 

Two hours more to wait with the restless 
‘kiddies! Jane jumped up suddenly, grabbing 
‘a hand of each. “If Mr. Markland comes, tell 
thim we have walked around the block.’’  ‘‘ Any- 
thing is better than sitting still waiting,’’ she 
remarked with inward anger, as she strode out 
the door. 

Close to the corner there was a grateful sight, 
however; it was nothing more nor less than the 
picture of a large rooster, with an announcement 
that the Poultry Show was in progress upstairs. 

Jane entered, hoping at last Fate was going to 
be kind, and the delighted youngsters followed 
at her heels, eager to investigate the cluckings 
and crows to be heard as the elevator glided up- 
ward. Such sights for the little boys! There 
were glass boxes with slats, on which uncomfor- 
tably straddled eight or ten fluffy yellow chickens 
too weak yet to stand firmly on their would-be 
perches, and wondering, no doubt, where were 
the soft protecting feathers of mother hen. 
The broken shells were strewn among several 
unhatched eggs. 

The chickens, which must have been training 
for the football eleven, so long and disheveled 
were their topnots, were funny, as also were the 
big roosters, whose feathered trousers extended 
almost to their toes. Here were white fan-tailed 
pigeons; black ducks with queer red beaks; geese 
that hissed whenever any one went near them; a 
beautiful peacock, and a real live turkey, a re- 
minder of the morrow. 

Jane looked at her watch; it was quarter past 
three; she loathed pulling away the boys. ‘‘We 


will go in one of the side doors of the statior , and 
return in a different direction,’’ she remark. | as 
the little party found themselves again ir the 
street. But Jane had not bargained for what 
she met. The new Grand Central station was 
being built, and in the makeshift building ‘hat 
took its place there was practically but one oxit 
to all trains, local and express. The door {ine 
had entered with her little brood was clos. to 
this exit. To reach her former place, it wou!.! be 
necessary to walk against the holiday ciowd 
surging to the trains. Such a throng! ‘They 
were shoved here and hauled there; and then in 
one dreadful moment the crowd pushed Teddy 
from her grasp, and swallowed him; yes, swal- 
lowed him in an instant. Jane looked willy 
this way and that, and called; but the people 
wouldn't stop coming; there was nothing hut 
surging black masses on every side, and no sign 
of Ted. 

“Oh, Ted is gone,’’ wailed Jane, clinging 
tighter than ever to Junior for fear he would 
vanish next. 

‘““Corme, we must go back to Bert before you're 
lost too. You are to stay with him till Father 
comes. Do you understand, Junior?’’ and 
Jane fairly shook her eldest in her excitement. 
“‘T will go back and hunt for Ted.”’ 

“Please take care of Junior, Bert, or he'll be 
lost next,’’ and the little mother hurried away, 
searching up and down the aisles, and asking all 
the red-capped porters if they had seen a lost boy. 
She was just about to call a policeman, when she 
heard a familiar wail over the next row of seats, 
and there stood poor little Ted, very dirty and 
tear-stained, his two fists in his eyes, and an old 
lady holding him by the sleeve. 

“He said he was lost, and I just told him to 
stay right here with me, and his Ma would come 
and find him. She never would, if he wandered 
around. He said he lived 200 East Ninth Street.” 

“Of course he forgot to mention the Borough,”’ 
laughed Jane happily, as she profusely thanked 
the dear old lady, and hurried back with her lost 
chicken, resolving that in the future the boys 
should wear safety purses attached to their 
suspenders, and containing their addresses and 
emergency carfare. 

Will had arrived at last, very exuberant, be- 
cause he had made the Grand Central add an- 
other car to its train to accommodate him and the 
few like him who had left their tickets till the last 
minute; but his wife failed to see any occasion 
for exuberance. After long standing in front of 
the gates, with an ever increasing crowd, until it 
seemed to Jane her breath would be crushed out, 
and the boys completely smothered, they suc- 
ceeded in getting a sleeping-car section west- 
bound. 

By the time the train had rolled out of the 
tunnels, it was dusk. Another discomfort; for 
the children’s interest in the river, the villages 
and the mountains for quiet during the journey 
had been counted on, as the boys were just at the 
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col ially wiggly stage. As soon as they were 
sett, Will vanished into the smoking room; so 
ther. was no help from that quarter. He had 
alw\s wanted children; but now he considered 
his uty as father over, having provided them 
wit: {ood and clothing. Jane made the best of 
it, however, by calling for a table and producing 
paper, pencils, scissors and a reader from her bag. 

Suddenly, she was aware that two pairs of 
longing eyes were watching them from over the 
back of the seat across the aisle. They belonged 
to a boy and girl about seven and ten, who were 
sitting with nothing to do and no one to talk to; 
afraid to move for fear of their father, who sat 
sternly facing them, apparently buried in his 
paper, but evidently well aware of his children, 
as could be seen by their behavior. Jane beck- 
oned them to come to her, and the girl gingerly 
pulled her father’s sleeve, and wistfully explained. 
The man inspected Jane from under his bushy 
brows, and nodded shortly, seeming somewhat 
relieved. The children beamed and hurried to 
seat themselves at the table. Here, addresses 
were exchanged on slips of paper, and wonderful 
works of art were produced with crayons, until 
Poughkeepsie was reached and the little new 
friends departed, regretfully. 

The train was an hour late, so before Catters- 
ville was reached the boys were fast asleep, and 
had to be wakened and bundled out in the cold. 
But wasn’t it good to get to Grandmother's 
again! 

Ihe next two days were full of merrymaking, 
and had but one regret for Jane. That was 
when Junior got a spanking—on Thanksgiving 
day. A whipping any day is bad enough; but 
to remember Thanksgiving by _ strappings! 
But Will was obdurate and of course Junior—if 
he would do such things! He had gone for a 
walk in the morning with his father and uncle, 
and had run away, leading them a happy chase— 
spoiled their walk, and thought it funny, which 
was enough for a whipping, apart from mere 
running away. 

Saturday morning found the Marklands on the 
train once more, homeward bound. Will again 
disappeared into the smoking room, until the 
end of the journey, when he introduced a friend 
picked up there; but Jane didn’t know this; she 
thought he was a business friend, and dared offer 
no objection when Will asked him to take a snack 
of lunch at the Belmont, although she was tired 
to death with the strain of the week, and longed 
to get home and rest, before dressing for Alma 
Gluck in “Orfeo,” her grandfather's wonderful 
composition. A new opera would be such a treat 
too; it was tiresome subscribing and hearing the 
same thing over and over again. 

lhe boys were restless after being cramped in 


the train so long. Jane wanted to cry out, ‘Oh 
please let's go home,”’ but she was afraid of being 
told, when she got there, she had spoiled a piece 
of business, and should have kept still. So she 
just smiled, and made an effort to talk about the 
weather, while she held wearily on to the two 
boys. As it was far past the noon hour, for- 
tunately there were few people in the dining 
room, and the waiters were standing aimlessly 
around. Will was helping Jane off with her 
coat, when Junior tripped up Ted and sent him 
sprawling; but he was up in a minute, and, before 
any one could stop him, chased Junior, who ran 
around a table, jerking the cloth, turning over a 
centerpiece of pink roses, and sending dishes and 
silver to the floor. 

“Tt’s getting late,’’ Will remarked as they 
came out of the subway. “I think we'd better 
take a taxi home.”’ 

‘‘T hate taxis, ever since we ran into that han- 
som cab,’”’ Jane remonstrated. 

“Oh, it will be all right. I'll tell him to go 
slow; come along,” answered Will. 

But Fate was against Jane that week. When 
the principal avenue was reached, the shortest 
way home, the road was blocked for repairs, and 
the chauffeur had to turn down another street 
and run into a mud crossroad. He drove slowly, 
but the machine bumped abominably. Jane 
leaned forward to hold Ted on the seat, when 
suddenly the automobile sank into a deep hole, 
and at the same time tossed her into the air, her 
head violently striking the top of the auto. She 
felt as if it had been flattened, while something 
seemed to snap and the muscles of the neck push 
violently outward. 

The house was in sight, and Jane was half led 
and half carried to bed to await the arrival of a 
doctor. She lay there seeing and hearing, but 
powerless to move or speak. The telephone 
near her head rang. Will had gone out for medi- 
cine, so it continued to ring, and then she heard 
Lizzy’s heavy step at the downstairs "phone. 

“No, Mrs. Markland won’t be able to go to 
the opera. She hurt herself inanauter. I guess 
she would have liked to drove down with yer; but 
she hurt herself in an autermobile.’’ After a 
short silence, pattering steps were heard on the 
stairs, and Junior flung her door wide. 

“Oh, mother, what do you think*has hap- 
pened? What do you suppose Liz did? She 
couldn’t unlock the kitchen, so she got the man 
next door to come over, and smash the cellar 
window, and then they smashed the door at the 
top of the cellar stairs all to splinters. Now you 
can't lock anything, mother, so burglars can get 
in tonight.” 

Some people think women ought to be thank- 
ful; they have such an easy time! 
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Rudeness to Children 


By LYNN DAVIS HICKS 


The grand-lady of a certain village put the 
whole matter so thoroughly “in a nutshell.”’ 
She loves children, and as her own nine are all 
more than “‘of age,”’ and as there are no grand- 
children, she takes care of the children of busy, 
young mothers. She will keep them for an 
afternoon or an entire day ‘‘just to give the poor 
little woman a rest,’’ she'll say. “Though I 
loved my children dearly, there were many days 
when they were young and I was young when I 
would have been more grateful than I can say to 
have had them all out of the house for a while.”’ 
The children have the yard and, best of all, the 
garret! One afternoon, about six, a mother 
came for her small boy. He greeted her with 
kicks and blows from his fists on her stomach. 
She only smiled, and with his wrists in her hands, 
let him swing on her and drag her about as she 
tried to talk. 

“‘T hope he’s been a good boy. I just can't 
teach him manners. Stop that! I'll slap you! 
He’s so bad, but I don’t know what to do with 
him. Stand up there, you'll tear my waist,” 
shaking him. “It’s the hardest thing to teach 
‘em politeness.” 

With an air of the serenest elegance and com- 
posure, the elderly lady said, ‘‘You must do all 
of that before they’re born.” 

The child had no manners because he never 
saw any His home was one where courtesy 
was “company manners,’ and where members 
of the family ‘‘get what’s coming to them,” as 
they expressed it. The idea of being consciously 
courteous to her husband or to her children had 
never remotely occurred to this mother 

The home in which the child had spent the 
afternoon was one of such strong contrast. The 
children—as_ children—had been gentle and 
polite, because their parents were,—because the 
atmosphere of the home was that. “I never 
enter a room where my husband is,’’ the mother 
told me, “that he doesn’t rise, put aside his paper 
and attend as courteously to me as he did the 
first day I met him.’’ And in equal courtesy, 
she responded. When he entered the room 
where she was, she never failed to close her book 
or to let her work rest in her lap until she knew 
what he wanted to do. In equal courtesy did 
they respond to their children with the result 
that aching or happy little hearts always found 
ready arms and ears for their troubles or their 
joys. They did not go away from home for 
sympathetic understanding; they were not sup- 
pressed and punished because someone else was 
irritable. They were natural, happy children 
with a most perfect courtesy and kindness of 
attitude toward others. 

To teach children politeness does not mean to 
suppress them into the tortured, unnatural little 
creatures that we sometimes see and read about 


—the poor little things who have to sit on puirk 
benches while all the rest play in the sandi.ox, 
and so on. 

“Oh, I want my children to enjoy their ch \d- 
hood. I’m not always going to bother them \ th 
‘don’ts,’’’ one mather said. 

If, as the elegant lady suggested, the pareiits 
themselves are and always have been courteoiis, 
the children do not have to be constanily 
“don'ted.”’ That children unconsciously absorb 
their parents’ manners was proven so 
clusively by a mother’s surprise at her six-year- 
old son. His mother was entertaining a caller 
in the drawing-room. The child rushed into 
the house, and, when his mother spoke to him, 
into the room to her. Eagerly, he started to 
ask for something, when his mother said, quietly, 

“Dear, speak to Mrs.- 

In the exact manner of his father, the child 
walked over to the caller and extended his hand, 
saying, “I hope you'll excuse my glove.’ He 
had never been instructed in this, but had 
remembered hearing his father say it. He was 
living with people who did not think life too 
short for this kind of thing, so his eagerness for 
play did not make him forget. 

In one home—a busy one, too—there is a box, 
with shelves full of strange looking things—to the 
unknowing eye, trash! 

“What is all that?” a friend asked the mother. 

“Those are the things the children make in 
school.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you keep them all?” 

“Yes,” with a gentle smile, “I once saw a 
mother tear up a picture a child had made and 
brought home to her. She said that she wished 
his teacher would stop letting him bring home 
all that trash to clutter up the house. I've 
never forgotten that child’s face. His treasure— 
his gift, that he had worked so hard to make!” 
She dropped the curtain of the treasure-box, 
whose contents were suddenly beautiful to one 
more than the mother. 

A woman who complains of her children’s bad 
manners, uses the following methods. One day, 
when a grown person was talking to her, the 
children—as all children will do—stood by, 
listening. 

“Get away, children! 
you here!” 

Another day, she said to some who were stand- 
ing at a distance looking at a stranger to whom 
she was talking, “Get on away from here! 
What do you think this is,—a menagerie?” 

No, she’s not hard-worked, nor ill. She's 
just that way—with children! but courtesy, itself, 
to grown people. What can one expect of the 
children. 

So, with the grand-lady, we see the teaching of 
manners not as a task, a wearisome repetition of 


con- 


Goon! Nobody wants 





Better Films 


;s,"" but as a something that the child 
s and absorbs according as his parents are 
r polite to each other and to him! The 
iat a person is a child does not mean that 
; hard, or no feelings. It means feelings 
iore tender, and a child™can be rebuffed 


Better 


al 


and hurt to a lasting degree. Then, gradually, 


he will get hard and toughened, and, quite 
naturally, give out what he has received. He 
has learned that that’s the way to act—that 
politeness is for only strange grown-ups. 
Manners, like charity, begin at home! 


Films 


By MRS. F. MICHAEL 


\ 


\iier a two-year campaign for better motion 
pictures for children, the Better Films Commit- 
tee finds that while the exhibitor is ready to 
cooperate in almost every instance, and the or- 
ganizations have done decidedly constructive 
work along this line, it is a matter of educating 
the individual mother or guardian. The club- 
women can agitate the question of better films 
for children, the exhibitors can do their part by 
running special performances for children on 
Saturdays or Friday evening, but the mothers— 
the ones who should work for this movement 
with all their might—too often will not do their 
part. In fact it is appalling to find that while 
parents are guiding their children in the choice 
of companions and the books that they read, 
they are absolutely indifferent to the effect the 
vicious moving picture has upon the minds of 
their children. They would not willingly allow 
their fourteen-year-old child to read Shaw, Zola, 
Isben, Hardy, Meredith, etc., yet that same 
child is witnessing almost every unconvention- 
ality known to society through the medium of 
the average moving picture. To arouse the 
dormant responsibility of the mothers on this 
subject, the Better Films Committee put the 
following questions to them: 

‘Do you know where your child is receiving 
his legitimate recreation?” 

Do you realize what influence the average 
vicious moving picture has upon the mind of 
your adolescent boy or girl?”’ 

“Do you wish to see your child graduate in the 
school of crime through the medium of that kind 
of picture?”’ 

‘Do you realize that there is an intemperate 
use of the moving picture?” 

sy intemperate use of motion pictures is 
meant allowing the child to go to the theater 
four or five times a week, as too many children 
are doing, with the result that they are dullards 
in school, their minds are filled with unnatural 
ideas and they have an abnormal craving for 
excitement, 

\{ you find that the motion picture man in 
your immediate neighborhood will not codperate, 
your schoolhouse, be it never so small, can be 
utilized. There are small machines, approved 
unler the fire and electric laws, which can be 
op rated by a boy of fourteen. One machine 


in particular has a library of over two hundred 
reels. 

Experience has taught the organizations inter- 
ested that a program must not be too educational. 
There should be romance, fairy tales, comedy, as 
well as travel, nature study and history. The 
adolescent child particularly must be taken into 
consideration, 

At the beginning of the club year a letter was 
sent to the affiliated organizations of Illinois, 
which was shortly followed by a list of endorsed 
films. This list proved most popular, and it was 
decided to enlarge it and enumerate the number 
of reels in each picture. In order to carry on the 
work eight more people were added to the com- 
mittee and this committee was subdivided into 
groups of three. Every exchange of importance 
in Chicago was visited by the chairman to ar- 
range for a special day and time to show pictures 
to the committees. We told the exchanges 
that we would only consider pictures which 
they felt were suitable for the adolescent or 
child. We met with a most cordial reception 
and the exchanges are coéperating in every way 
possible. There are seven groups. Each group 
visits a certain exchange once a week at a given 
time, and every member of the committee makes 
a written report tome. If there is a doubt about 
endorsing any one picture, the question is brought 
up at an open meeting where the picture is dis- 
cussed and a decision made. 

The cry from the smaller towns is that they 
cannot have children’s performances, because it 
is impossible to review the pictures before placing 
them on exhibition. With the new list as a 
guide, I feel that this problem is elirfinated, as 
the endorsements are entirely dependable and 
there are enough suggestions for special perform- 
ances for a year to come. 

It has been found that Friday evening is a 
very good time for a family program, where both 
the parents and children may enjoy a mixed 
program. 

The motion picture men who do not care to be 
convinced that they must show better films, have 
changed their cry from “No suitable pictures”’ 
to ‘Not enough money.’’ To prove to the ex- 
hibitors the attractiveness of children’s perform- 
ances or family programs, both from the box 
office and educational standpoint, the Better 
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Films Committee engineered two special per- 
formances. They had lithographs posted in the 
four schools-in the neighborhood of the theater, 
which, by the way, was rented at a cost of $50; 
they offered a silk flag as a prize for the school 
having the largest attendance, and, further to 
advertise the performance, cards of a different 
color were sent toeach school. These cards were 
presented at the box office, and the largest num- 
ber of one colored cards decided the number in 
attendance from that particular school. On the 
first afternoon the box office receipts were $109, 
although the performance began at one o’clock 
and no tickets were sold after four-thirty. This 
was repeated in another part of the city with the 
same satisfactory result. Half of the proceeds 
were donated to the treasury of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers and the other half to the Better 
Films Committee Fund. In this way the Better 
Films Committee have been able to meet the 
expense of printing and mailing the list. 

I believe this plan can be duplicated in any 
town if the mothers, the ones who should be in- 
terested, will codperate. I also firmly believe 
that the campaign for Better Films is primarily 
educational and that every organization must do 
its part to reach the women who are not members 
of organizations and are not thinking about the 
kind of pictures their children are seeing. 

To demonstrate what can be done in a town of 
a thousand inhabitants. About a year ago I was 
asked to talk about Better Films at Homewood, 
Illinois. The exhibitor of the only theater in 
town was present and he met all arguments with 
the statement that all of the pictures shown were 
endorsed by the National Board of Reviews. 





School Emergency Monographs. Newsboy. 
Service. By Anna M. Reed, Ph.D. World 
Book Company 
Mrs. Reed has made a comprehensive study 

of the special problem of newsboy employment 
in relation to its effect on the boys. As large 
numbers of school boys secure their first voca- 
tional training, their first business standards as 
newsboys, it is important to know whether such 
opportunities for employment out of school 
hours are to be considered act and react on edu- 
cational influences. 

An analysis of its influences for good or evil, 
to utilize the one and to counteract the other, is 
the purpose of this study. 

Mrs. Reed has given the subject careful in- 
vestigation and her conclusions will be of in- 
terest. The prejudice against newsboy service 
in her judgment arises from causes outside of the 
work, 

The boys themselves have given much infor- 


* mation of value and interest. 


The book is well worth reading and considera- 
tion. 


Book Reviews 


know how to tell the best stories in the best ways. 


While the National Board are doing good 
for the general public, the people of Home 04 
felt that they would prefer to make their 
choice for special performances, and, in t, 
were not satisfied with the pictures show 
other days. They offered to codperate with 
man. He refused, and the result is that 

again visiting the school and discussing 
possibility of making their school a social ces‘ or 
your chairman proposed that they purc! 
their own motion-picture machine and solve 
problem of financing their social center by 1 
ning their own motion-picture shows. They are 
now not only showing pictures in their own school 
and supporting their social center, but on two 
nights of the week, neighboring towns borrow 
and pay for the rent of the machine and are sup- 
porting their social center by their motion-pic- 
ture shows. 

At Joliet Mrs. Stanley Brown and her very 
able committee are making their demand for 
better films felt. She reports that it is not 
unusual for the Mayor to call up the committee 
for consultation and advice. Aurora is doing 
splendid work. In fact reports throughout 
Illinois have been most satisfactory, although 
they are too scattered. 1 feel that every town 
should be active in this campaign. If a motion- 
picture manager is indifferent or has no knowl- 
edge of the better class of films, a motion-picture 
machine installed in your public school is a very 
sure cure for indifference on the part of that type 
of motion-picture man. If you need money in 
any Organization, rent your theatre from the 
man for that particular afternoon and advertise 
the show. It should pay. 


New Books for Children 
PICTURE AND STORY SERIES: 

Boys and Girls from Story-Land. 

Fairies and Goblins from Story-Land. 

Tell me a Story Picture Book. J. B. Lippincott. 

Popular Stories abbreviated and simplified, by 
Leila H. Cheney. Colored illustrations by 
Maria L. Kirk. 

The Adventures of the Greyfur Family. Vera’ 
Nyce. Illustrated. 

The Greyfur’s Neighbors. Vera Nyce. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Opening the West with Lewis and Clark. Edwin 
L. Sabin. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 

An attractive, beautifully illustrated edition 
of a book all children love. 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them. J. B. 
Esenwein and Marietta Stockard. 

A Complete Manual for Story Tellers with 50 
stories to tell children. Published by The 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, 
Mass. 


A book that will help parents and teachers to 
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Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 


November 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topics—BETTER FILMs. RUDENESS TO CHILDREN. 
SECOND Topic (To be assigned to another member). 

WHat PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS IN OTHER STATES ARE DOING. 
Tuirp Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CURRENT EVENTS CONCERNING CHILD WELFARE. 




















Conventions of State Branches National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations 


lowa—Des Moines, Nov. 1, 2. Texas—Houston, Nov. 
NEw JERSEY—Moorestown, Nov. 9, 10. Oxn10—Columbus, Nov. 1, 2, 3. 


Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items trom tne States must be in the hands u: the editorial board by the tenth 
of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The editorial 
board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 

he magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. It will be helpful to others. 

The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month more 
states send news. News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. Communications 
must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members one 
year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is’ enclosed 
a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita have been paid, 
and second a list of officers and members with their ad 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 

Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers before 
the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers cannot be 
furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 





ALABAMA Mothers’ Army and Navy Camp Committee, on 
a visit to Camp Sheridan, where she addressed 

the State Board met in Montgomery on the — the members of Hut 58 of the Y. M.C. A. 
26t'. of September and planned the work of the The Montgomery Circles have hearts and 
ye The members of the Board accompanied hands full to overflowing with all they need, and 
Dr. Kate Waller Barrett, National Chairman of want to do for our soldiers. Such fine men as 
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Ohio has given us makes the doing of anything 
we can do for them a pleasure, and they are so 
appreciative! 

For the benefit of the Fulton Circle the pro- 
prietor of the moving-picture theater gave all 
profit of one night; another promised help when- 
ever called upon. 

Mrs. Grover D. Smith, County Superintend- 
ent of Mothers’ Circles in Montclair, N. J., gave 
a helpfully broadening talk to the circle, and 
offered the loan of any of her seventy-five books 
on Child Training. 

On Home Economics Day the necessity for a 
more thorough knowledge of food values was 
pointed out, so that in the coming stress mothers 
be prepared to feed their families balancedly, 
thereby causing no waste of food. The circle 
is studying Parliamentary Law. 

Albertville Mothers’ Circle, though newly 
organized, is full of enthusiasm, and has doubled 
its membership since spring. 

Food conservation has been conducted so suc- 
cessfully that Marshall County has a surplus of 
nearly all edibles. 

A story home club for small children has met 
weekly, and members of the Mothers’ Circle 
and teachers have been the story-tellers. Par- 
ents and children have given hearty approval. 
Sixty or eighty children have attended. There 
is an effort to have better moving pictures, and 
fathers as well as mothers are appreciating what 
the Mothers’ Circle is doing. 


CALIFORNIA 


Never has the First District, California Con- 
gress of Mothers started upon a year’s work with 
a brighter outlook! With a membership be- 
tween twelve and thirteen thousand, the work of 
this large district has been most carefully planned 
during the summer by the president, Mrs. W. A. 
Galentine, and her executive board, consisting 
of some of the most brilliant women of the south- 
land. Because of its size, the district has been 
divided into five parts and assigned to the five 
vice-presidents for extension work. 

The Year Book, which is printed annually, 
contains president’s message, plan of work of 
each department and standing committees (of 
which there have been three created this year, 
Social Hygiene, Training Camp Activities and 
War Service), reports of finances and member- 
ship, directory of the state and district boards, 
the fourteen federations of the district and two 
hundred and fifty associations and Constitution 
and By-Laws. A speakers’ list is printed an- 
nually and furnished to every affiliated organi- 
zation. 

The district is fortunate in having upon its 
board professional women of exceptional ability. 

Miss Greenwood in June published for the 
district a report designed to be of assistance 
wherever kindergartens are being established 
Since the passage of the kindergarten law in 


1913, they have multiplied rapidly throug 
the state. But not only was there needed 
establishment of more kindergartens, but | 
as important the proper housing and equipn 
of those existing and others as secured under | |; 
law. School boards are shockingly uninforn 
on this subject, consequently this pamp! 
meets a most pressing need. Its influence 
travelled far, as copies have been asked for 
state superintendents, educational magazi 
and school boards covering many states. 
immense amount of time for investigation, 
cussion and compilation was spent by the mx 
bers of the committee and although designed | 
California, can be of wonderful help to other 
localities. 

District executive board meetings occur 
monthly, while district conference—miniattire 
one-day conventions—will occur in October, 
January and March, the annual district conven- 
tion being in April. 

Child-welfare work has a most forecful cham- 
pion of its cause in the First District, California 
Congress of Mothers. 


SACRAMENTO 


The Bureau of Information for Parent- 
Teacher Associations, established this year at 
the California State Fair, proved of great in- 
terest to all visitors to the educational building. 

Copies of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE and 
pamphlets on various subjects of vital interest 
were displayed in the booth and rest room. In 
charge of the display, which Mrs. Donald R. 
Green, president of Sacramento Federation of 
Parent-Teacher Associations had arranged, were 
officers of the Third District of California, and 
representatives from local organizations. The 
enthusiasm shown has drawn forth a promise 
of an even larger display at the next State Fair. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


At the reciprocity luncheon of the Second 
District, California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, at the Hotel St. 
Francis in San Francisco on September 13, three 
hundred and twenty-one guests from the counties 
about San Francisco bay were present. There 
were members of mothers’ clubs within a radius 
of fifty miles, superintendents and principals of 
schools and presidents of boards of education, all 
endeavoring to discover what is the matter with 
the schools. The war has driven home some 
unpleasant truths concerning the schools, and, 
it must be inferred, concerning the homes which 
send their children to the schools. 

Mrs. C. R. Reilly referred to Dr. Claxton’s 
appeal to all organizations to keep the children 
in school, and said that this work forms a large 
part of what the mothers can do to build for the 
future after the war is over. She expressed the 
hope that through the mothers’ efforts California 
in the time to come would be as famous for her 
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h of good citizens as she has been for her 
il wealth, 
erintendent Roncovieri, of San Francisco, 
isized the need of close, sympathetic and 
ive relationship between parents and 
ers, 
arents have the best of reasons for coéper- 
with the schools,’’ he said. “It is both 
right and their duty to oversee the schools 
hich they pay the price. It is their duty 
now about the schools, and where parental 
rsight and interest are lacking, the teachers 
times lose interest.” 
toncovieri spoke of the success he had found 
mferences with parents, at which cases of 
jiscipline are adjusted, and he finds the effi- 
y of the schools directly proportional to the 
est of parents. 
\n effective means of proving interest is 
sigh voluntary associations of parents and 
rovement clubs,’’ he said. ‘‘The mothers’ 
s have fully demonstrated their usefulness 
helping the foreign mother and the poor dis- 
aged mother and by making the school a 
«ial center.”’ In conclusion, he said: ‘See 
that every child is given an opportunity for edu- 
cation, your neighbor’s as well as your own. 
Teach your child to consider himself a part of the 
, and give him a part to play in it. Send 
him to school regularly, in good condition of 
body and mind, and teach him to respect his 
teachers—in short, be partners with the school.”’ 
Mrs, A. L. Whitman emphasized the fact that 
parent-teacher associations were essentially 
schools for mothers. 
Che work of the school and that of the home 
always been connected,’’ said another 
superintendent, ‘‘and now that the mothers are 
organized, they are in a position to render valu- 
ible assistance to the schools.”’ 
lr. Reinhardt, of Mills College, said: ‘“‘All 
citizens are pledging themselves now to do better 
and to a service of loyalty. To woman of late 
has come a call of double duty, a new necessity. 
To her duty by birth as a woman has been added 
that of community service and betterment.”’ 
“But,’’ Dr. Reinhardt added, ‘I hope she does 
not stay out too long, for her place in the home 
is just as important and untransferable now, as 
it ever was.’’ She reminded her hearers of the 
desire of a famous man, “‘not to die rich, but to 
live richly,”’ and said it cannot be denied that 
community service adds to the richness of life. 
There is a sacred relationship between 
mothers and teachers,’’ she continued, and urged 
that they do not discourage one another, quoting 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, in response to an old 
friend, who reminded him that they were both 
growing old, answered: ‘‘ Yes, we are both getting 
old, but that is no reason for our discouraging 
each other.’’ 
-uperintendent 
schools, 


home 


have 


Hunter, of the Oakland 
outlined a modern school system. 
“There should be a public sentiment that sees the 


importance of public schools; the schools should 
include a system of vocational guidance. There 
should be intermediate or junior high schools, 
to afford opportunity for students to prepare 
for their chosen vocation. A policy of wider use 
of the school plant should exist, for the public 
school should be the melting-pot ,where the 
foreigner becomes a real American. 

A kindergarten system where the process of 
socialization and democratization may be begun 
early, and finally there should be opportunity 
for fixing the highest ideals of character, among 
which should be the desire to contribute some- 
thing of value to others. 

Mrs. H. N. Rowell spoke of the national serv- 
ice of the National Congress of Mothers. She 
did not refer to the war service, which has been 
pledged by the organization to the nation and 
state, but to the work of supporting the Home 
Education Division, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
This Division was established in 1913 for the 
purpose of helping parents, in reference to the 
physical development of children, their early 
mental training and character building. 

So great has been the growth that members of 
the Congress must create a sentiment that will 
influence Congress to make ample provision for 
its support in future. 


COLORADO 


The most marked change made in the Colorado 
Association, this year, is the districting accord- 
ing to counties. So far, it is giving great satis- 
faction and is solving many hitherto perplexing 
problems. 

A decidedly novel method of acquainting the 
teachers of the work of the Congress was origi- 
nated by the State Executive Board. A plan, 
in which a model Parent-Teacher Association 
was set forth, showing the process of organiza- 
tion, conducting a meeting, and the work of 
officers and committees, was drawn up. Per- 
mission was obtained from the State Teachers’ 
Association to practically present this plan, and 
women, thoroughly conversant with the work of 
the Parent-Teacher Association, demonstrated 
it to the 13 teachers’ institutes throughout the 
state. a 

Teachers were given full credit for attendance 
at these meetings in the same proportion that 
they were for any subject in the regular normal 
course. Over 1,000 teachers were thus given 
practicable information as to how to organize and 
conduct Parent-Teacher Associations. Many 
questions were asked and answered and much 
friendly discussion aroused. Already returns 
are coming in asa result of this experiment. 

The assistance of county superintendents was 
solicited by the State President and their ready 
response in organizing circles in their communi- 
ties proves the thoroughness of their coéperation. 
Principals and teachers are, alike, complimen- 
tary in their reports of the good work, accom- 
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plished in their schools by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

The Boys’ Educational Loan Fund supported 
one boy at the State Agricultural College, last 
year, his return payments being made promptly 
and gratefully. The loan will be continued to 
him this year. 

Unfortunately, the fund is not sufficiently 
large to finance other young men who have ap- 
plied for help. Circles are beginning to recog- 
nize the value of the work and are contributing 
toward the fund. Individuals also are enlisted 
in this service, and promise valuable assistance. 

It goes without saying that patriotic work will 
be foremost this year. Many of the associations 
have organized knitting and sewing classes and 
are making bandages, etc. The Parent-Teacher 
Association is a fertile field for propaganda 
urging the signature of the Hoover and Woman's 
Service pledges. They will be used as an agency 
through which hundreds of women may be in- 
fluenced to ‘do their bit’’ in conservation and 
social service. 

The Congress is preparing to form a clearing 
house for girls’ service, through which all al- 
ready-organized: girls’ clubs may report their 
work for registration and tabulation and through 
whose agency young women who wish to serve 
the nation may find information and an outlet 
for their energies. 

The Denver County Association will have a 
day in each circle devoted to the renovation of 
old clothes, which will, afterward, be sent to a 
central depot and subject to the demand of any 
recognized social-service agent or body. 

The Denver Section will, also, pay special 
attention to juvenile dependence and delin- 
quency and will follow the slogan, advocated by 
the State Congress—‘‘Keep the children in 
school.’’ The strict enforcement of truant leg- 
islation and ordinances concerning child-labor 
and late hours on the streets will be insisted upon. 

The Denver Association is planning a house- 
to-house campaign for membership to take place 
the last of October. Every parent of every 
child in the schools will be invited to join his or 
her local circle of the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Sustaining memberships to county, state and 
national will also be urged. 

One of the most praiseworthy efforts of the 
Denver County Association, made during the 
summer, was the financing of a community 
social-service worker in one of the unfortunate 
districts of the city. It was splendidly fruitful, 
she having touched all the phases of community 
life—from teaching cooking and mending to as- 
sisting backward children to make up school 
studies. 


PUEBLO COUNTY 


Mrs. F. A. Wells, who has served the Pueblo 
Branch for many years faithfully and efficiently, 
found it impossible to continue longer as Presi- 
dent and was succeeded by Mrs. D. M. Hoag- 





land, who is already demonstrating her ¢ .a- 
bility by the early activities of the circles in er 
district. Pueblo County promises a very f».it- 
ful year. Social and patriotic service and ‘he 
physical examination of little children and an 
excellent program, beside several active reac ing 
circles, are the outward signs of prosperity and 
interest. 

It is early this year to give reports from in:i- 
vidual circles or county organizations. At the 
most, on'y the plans for the future can be out- 
lined. However, there is a stir in the air which 
betokens a year of worthy activities and assures 
us that 1917-1918 will finish with a creditable 
record for the Colorado Congress. 


INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE 


The 150 delegates to the Indiana Branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers convened in 
Evansville Oct. 25, 26 and 17. Every provision 
for entertaining the representatives from over 
400 clubs of the state right royally was made. 

Aside from the regular sessions, held at the 
Hotel McCurdy, headquarters of the convention, 
and the junior high school, the state meet’s pro- 
gram included an auto ride over the city, tea at 
the Country club, luncheon at the high school 
cafeteria, a visit to the domestic science, voca- 
tional and physical culture reading classes, and 
other interesting phases of the public schools. 

After the automobile ride on Saturday a short 
farewell program was given at the high school 
auditorium. 

“I’ve always thought that conventions end so 
inhospitably,’”’ said Mrs. Charles Wittenbraker, 
state president, who will preside at the sessions 
“Everybody is left to himself at the close. 
There’s never a chance to say good-bye alto- 
gether. I think there should be a farewell session 
where we can say good-bye and shake hands as 
when a guest is leaving one’s house. So if it’s 
agreeable to the committee, we will meet for a 
farewell at the high school after our auto ride 
Saturday afternoon. 

Delegates were entertained at the homes of the 
members. Mrs. Henry Veatch and Mrs. F. H. 
Hatfield were in charge of the assignment of 
delegates. 

Boy Scouts met trains and ushered at the 
evening sessions. 

Horace Ellis, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Hence Orme, President of District 
Congress, Superintendent Catherine P. Benezet 
and Rabbi Merritt were interesting speakers. 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff, National President, spoke 
on Opportunities for Service for Mothers and 
Teachers, coming to Evansville from Fort Wayne 
where she spoke to the Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

On the theory that new occasions teach new 
duties may be explained the almost entirely new 
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orm and activities of the Parent-Teacher 
; of the city for the coming year. 

ttead of the discussion of educational prob- 
; and parents getting acquainted with teach- 
ne finds that the 700 or more women are 
ag their communities in two main lines of 
ivor—that of the Red Cross and com- 

unity sewing for the poor. 

‘The seven clubs which have organized units 
in (ne Red Cross work and are sewing in groups 
once or twice each week are Campbell, Stanley 
Hall, Howell, Centennial, Columbia, Wheeler 
and Baker. 

(he four clubs which are doing community 
sewing for the poor of the township are Clare- 
mont, Delaware, Fulton and Henry Ries. 


Three Do Social Settlement Work 


in three of the schools of the city, children 
come so often without breakfast and without 
proper clothing that the Parent-Teacher women 
devote their time and money to social settlement 
work which has for its object feeding and cloth- 
ing the needy youngsters. The schools where 
the clubs do this work are: Blankenburg, Car- 
penter and Chestnut-Walnut. 

Miss Roach, Blankenburg’s principal, shows 
to the superintendent and every visitor the long 
rows of canned soup preparation for the lunches 
for breakfastless children. 

At Walnut the women will serve a dinner and 
luncheon, perhaps, to the children. They have 
dispensed with refreshments at the monthly 
social hour. 

Not only members of the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations, but all women of the community aid 
in the sewing, so that the Parent-Teacher clubs 
are simply leaders in each community. 

When They Meet 

Almost every day of the school week, save 
Monday, finds a Parent-Teacher gathering 
scheduled. 


IOWA 
MESSAGE OF MRS. A. 0. RUSTE 


In accordance with plans approved by the 
Soard to pursue more aggressively county or- 
ganization for the promotion of child welfare, 
the President has appointed a county organiza- 
tion committee with Mrs. E. E. Sherman, of 
Keosauqua, chairmart. 

The chairman of county organization asks 
codperation of Vice-Presidents to secure a leader 
for every county. Vice-Presidents as chairmen 
of districts, as leaders of district Round Tables 
of the district Teachers Associations, and as such, 
onstituting the committee on Congress Exten- 
sion, are equipped to assist the chairman of county 
organization. Leaders reported to the chairman 
will receive a suggestive plan for county and 
township organization in connection with the 

peration of County Superintendents and 
to «nship teachers, and other literature as needed. 
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Vice-Presidents are urged to arrange for a 
committee meeting previous to the opening 
meeting to consider: 

1. Duties of Vice-Presidents for the revised 
constitution. 

2. Plans for the 1918 Round Tables. 

3. Suggestions for extension work. 

Vice-Presidents will report at the opening 
session of annual meeting on: 

1. County Leaders. Lists of associations 
district. 

2. Report of 1917 Round Tables. 

3. Announcements of 1918 Round Tables. 

4. Suggestions for extension of Congress work. 

Vice-Presidents should have the National and 
State year-books, the CHILD-WELFARE MAGaA- 
ZINE, Lists of Associations, Map of Iowa. 

The Educational Directory can be secured 
from the office of the State Superintendent, A. 
M. Deyoe, Des Moines. 

County Superintendents may suggest County 
Leaders, women who are primarily interested in 
the promotion of child welfare and willing to 
serve as our Congress representative. 

Believing that your coéperation in this work 
will make for progress in the further organization 
of Mothers’ Child Study Circles, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and County Child-Welfare Asso- 
ciations,I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
MaArtTHA QO. RusTE, President 


in 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS 
Promotion of Thrift 


Mrs. Virgil Brown, formerly Chairman of the 
Thrift Committee of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers, has_ successfully inaugurated the 
Schools Savings Banks in New Orleans with the 
coéperation of all of the Parent-Teacher or- 
ganizations. An alliance of bankers has been 
made through the coéperation of Chamber of 
Commerce and they will share equally the ex- 
pense. As a boy or girl has a dollar on his or 
her card, they can open an account with any 
bank in the city. The first ten savings banks 
were installed in October, and it is expected that 
eighty-four more will be put in. 

Those who wish to know more of thé successful 
work which has been done by Mrs. Brown should 
address her at 5215 Pitt Street, New Orleans, La. 


MARYLAND 


Mrs. Harry Parkhurst, President of Maryland 
Branch, National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, with other officers of 
the Congress, gave a tea at the Arundel Club, 
Baltimore, October 20, to inaugurate the forma- 
tion of a Mothers’ Army and Navy Camp Com- 
mittee. 

Baltimore and Annapolis women are aroused 
to the need of the work such a Mothers’ com- 
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mittee has to do near every camp. Camp Meade 
has brought thousands of young men to Mary- 
land, and the influential women of both cities 
were eager and ready to enlist in this work when 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff presented the plan to them, 
and showed how it could be worked out. Many 
have been the requests to the Congress from 
other bodies to show what they may do to co- 
operate. Fuller reports will be given later. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts State convention was held 
at Holyoke, October 3, 4 and 5, 1917. The 
convention was the largest and most interesting 
which has ever been held. The most important 
sessions for the delegates were those held in the 
morning, when the work of the past year in all 
parts of the state was revealed by department 
chairmen and councillors and all were surprised 
at the amount which had been accomplished 
throughout the state. As the state is divided 
into districts over each of which is placed a 
councillor and as these councillors hold confer- 
ences each year in their various districts it will 
readily be seen that the interest of the individual 
association is awakened and when they all come 
together at the state convention and listen to 
what is being done throughout the state they 
gain not only inspiration for the work of the 
coming year, but many new ideas in methods, 
programs and community projects. 

Mrs. S. H. Whitten, Chairman of Child Hy- 
giene, is sending out many pamphlets and pro- 
grams for conducting child hygiene meetings. 
Largely through the initiative of Mrs. Whitten, 
whose home is in Holyoke, there has been estab- 
lished a milk station which is supported by the 
city throughout the year. We believe that 
Holyoke is the first city in the United States to 
establish a municipal milk station. Through 
the kindness of the Chamber of Commerce all 
the delegates were taken to visit the station and 
see the preparations, which included examina- 
tion of babies and milk prepared by nurses for 
each separate baby and distributed to the vari- 
ous parts of the city. 

A feature of the convention was the singing 
by the audience under the able leadership of 
Miss N. Mabel Vella, State Chairman of Music, 
who advocated the community music scheme 
now in vogue in New York, and who gave an 
account of the concerts of light and song which 
is especially necessary in these times. The 
keynote of the whole convention was cheerful- 
ness in work and sacrifice, as many of the dele- 
gates had sons and brothers in the army or navy. 
The books which were used for singing were a 
collection of familiar songs, ‘‘The One Hundred 
and One Best Songs,’’ published by the Cable 
Company, Chicago, IIl., and which were sup- 
plemented by the Massachusetts State song and 
some others and were sold for ten cents each. 

Great progress has been made in the depart- 
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ment ‘Parents’ Associations in Churches.,”’ 
Programs and pamphlets have been prepared by 
the committees on 

“Why Does My Child Lie?” 

“What Do We Mean by Be Good?” 

‘How Shall | Teach My Child to Pray??’ 
“How Shall I Teach the Christmas Spirit?” 
and an especially fine leader’s handbook of 
bibliography has also been prepared for use in 
parents’ classes which is sold for five cents. The 
Chairman of this committee is Mrs. E. M. 
Barney, 33 Forest St., Medford, who has given 

many years to the study of child psychology. 

The Home Economics Chairman has been 
very active, especially in her influence in food 
conservation and demonstrations for which she 
has qualified herself by attendance at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and by conferences 
with government experts. 

In our patriotic work during the past year we 
have established Red Cross Branches and have 
sent many comfort bags to the boys in the vari- 
ous Massachusetts camps and many of our 
leaders are at the head of Navy Leagues and Red 
Cross Branches. 

A reception preceded the opening meeting of 
the convention, in which the city was represented 
by the Mayor, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Superintendent of Schools and the Presi- 
dent of the Central Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations through whose activities the whole 
convention was made a success. The speakers 
were exceptiona!ly fine and each one came with a 
special vital message for the parents and teachers 
of Massachusetts. 

President Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke 
College, emphasized particularly the necessity 
of preparedness in the home. While Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, of the Kindergarten Training School, 
gave very definite directions for educattonal 
preparedness. Dr. Colon A. Scott, of Mt. 
Holyoke College, gave new ideas of educational] 
reform. The message of the State Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Payson Smith, was that of 
preparing for the reconstruction period. He 
won the hearty sympathy of his audience and 
Massachusetts parents and teachers will codper- 
ate with him in the new methods which he will 
advocate. Dr. Fred Allen urged that we work 
for the decrease of death rate of infants. Mrs. 
George Chandler, President of the Connecticut 


‘Branch, brought a fine message, and Mrs. J. E. 


Cheesman, President of the Rhode Island Branch, 
gave an address on “Plus or Minus,’’ or the 
dynamics of doing, which she described as en- 
thusiasm. 

The convention closed on Friday evening with 
the wonderful motion-picture film of the Los 
Angeles schools, explained by their originator, 
Dr. J. H. Francis, now of Columbus, Ohio. His 
remarks, as well as the pictures, emphasized 
particularly the necessity of activity and of 
interested participation in the various industries 
of life in order that each individual child shall 
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attain the best results in the education of the 
public schools. 

The National Congress was represented by the 
First Vice-President, Mrs. David O. Mears, who 
in her charming way presented the cause of 
Child-Welfare Day. , 

One of the unexpected pleasures of the con- 
vention was a twilight concert given by the noted 
organist, Prof. William Churchill Hammond, in 
the beautiful Skinner Memorial Chapel, which 
formed a restful interlude in the activities of the 
convention. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek has Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions in every school in the city, and also a Coun- 
cil composed of officers of the various societies 
and teachers. At the Calhoun County Fair 
the Parent-Teacher Associations had a promi- 
nent place, presiding ever a booth every day, 
giving out literature and information. 

Mrs. J. B. Armstrong wrote a poem which was 
used in front of the booth to attract attention 
of the people. , 

This is the place you are looking for, 

If tis information you seek 
With regard to the Parent-Teachers’ club, 

In the city of Battle Creek. 

Where harmony rules 

Between home and the schools 
And the white light of progress shines 

With thoughtful care, 

On child welfare, 

In all educational lines. 
Have you such an association, 

Thriving in your home town? 
If not, let us counsel together, 

And put all objections down; 

We will gladly advise, 

And help organize— 

Our ardor is more than mild, 

For the merits untold, 

Of its worth threefold, 

Reach parent and teacher and child. 

So great is the enthusiasm over the value of 
the work in Battle Creek that the Council there 
has taken upon itself the duty of learning how 
many Parent-Teacher Associations there are in 
the state of Michigan, and organizing a move- 
ment to bring them together to form a state 
branch. The National President has agreed to 
be with them as soon as the requirements for 
forming a state branch have been met. 


MISSOURI 


A scholarship fund to keep children in school 
was a suggestion given the members of the 
Council of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations of St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, by Superintendent John W. 
Withers, at their meeting held recently in the 
Board of Education Building. 

The members of the council needed only the 
suggestion from one in authority and they im- 


mediately set to work. In just one week they 
reported to Superintendent Withers, ‘“‘One 
scholarship is ready when there is need for it.”’ 
These scholarships, as explained at the meeting, 
are to be used to keep children in the grade 
schools in school throughout the entire school 
year and are to be given according to merit as 
well as necessity. , 

In St. Louis there are many children who have 
to quit school before they have finished the 
grades, because the family income is not suffi- 
ciently large to meet the high cost of living. This 
year many of the bread-winners have been called 
into service for ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ and the cost of liv- 
ing has almost doubled. What does that mean? 
The father and mother, working together, could 
not keep the ‘“wolf’’ from the door, but were 
forced to have children work. Now the father 
is gone, who will bear the burden? 

The National Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations, working through the 
state organizations and the councils, hope to 
coéperate with schools and other organizations 
to carry out the slogan of President Wilson, 
‘Education as asual and more than usual.”’ 

The chairman of ChiJd Hygiene, Mrs. A. 
Siebert, told of the sleeping camp for mothers 
and babies. More than 1000 were cared for 
this summer. 

Mrs. S. P. Cheatham, Chairman of the Moth: 
ers’ Army and Navy Camp Committee, reported 
seven entertainments given for the pleasure of 
the boys encamped near St. Louis. Six of these 
entertainments were given at Jefferson Barracks 
and one at Maxwelton. Songs, instrumental 
music, readings, tableaux, etc., constituted the 
programs prepared and presented by the mem- 
bers of Mothers’ Circles and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. Refreshments were also served 
and the “‘boys,’’ many of them far from home, 
seemed to enjoy the evenings very much. 


MONTANA 


Mrs. H. B. Farnsworth, of Missoula, has been 
chosen President of the Montana Branch, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Mrs. T. C. Brockway, who has ably led the 
work, withdrew with real regret an account o 
ill health. f 

Miss J. R. Faddis, her Corresponding Secre- 
tary, has gone to St. Paul to be associated with 
the schools there. She was Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Butte Schools. 


NEW JERSEY 


As the New Jersey Congress has become a part 
of the Woman’s Committee of Council of Na- 
tional Defense, with the President, Mrs. W. 
Bechtel, asa State Vice-Chairman, it is necessary, 
in this codrdinating of all Women’s Organizations, 
to definitely state plans of work to be followed 
by each; therefore the Congress will work for 
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the Conservation of the School Child. While 
other Organizations are doing for the soldier, 
here and abroad, also assisting with government 
supplies, the Congress will work through the 
Child Hygiene Committee for a nourishing diet 
for the school child, also through the Educational 
Committee, supervised study and regular attend- 
ance, believing the important issue now to be 
training the child for educated citizenship. 
The seventeenth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Congress will be held in Moorestown, 
November 9 and 10, the topic to be “The Im- 
portance of the Child in the State and Commu- 
nity.”” The Congress will be the guest of the 
Home and School Association, Mothers’ Club 
and Current Events Club of Moorestown, Home 
and School Association of Stannick, Home and 
School League of Maple Shade, and Parent- 
Teacher Association of Lenola. Addresses will 
be given by Dr. P. P. Claxton, Dr. C. N. Kendall, 
Mr. Milton Fairchild, Mrs. Otto Wittpenn, and 
Governor Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey. 


TENNESSEE 


Carthage High School has a Parent-Teacher 
Association just organized by State President 
with Mrs. Sam Pickering as president. Superin- 
tendent E. L. Huffnis urged that every school 
in the county should have a Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

Cumberland City, Bon Aqua and Waynesboro 
are soon to organize parent-teacher associations. 

Mrs. Crutcher was on the program of the 
East Tennessee Educational Association in 
Knoxville. An entire day of the conference was 
entitled Parent-Teacher Day. 

The State Fair gave a great impetus to the 
Mother’s Congress work. Better babies con- 
tests, a parent-teacher booth, a playground 
with story-telling hour, a demonstration of school 
and basket lunches were interesting features 
provided by the Tennessee Congress. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, Chairman of 
National Mothers’ Army and Navy Camp Com- 
mittee, visited Nashville to organize a Mothers’ 
Camp Committee to extend home influence to 
enlisted men. 

The press of Nashville were enthusiastic over 
this work done by the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations and 
in commenting on it said: ; 

“Of first rank among the organizations that 
so quickly responded to the country’s need and 
adopted their well-organized forces to the va- 
rious kinds of war service, is the National Moth- 
ers’ Congress and Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
which through its camps activity committee has 
been doing a splendid work for the soldiers and 
sailors throughout the country.” 


VERMONT 


The annual convention of the Vermont Branch, 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
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Teacher Associations, met in Springfield, October 
II and 12. 

A letter was read from National Food Admin- 
istrator Herbert C. Hoover, on the food conser- 
vation campaign, and a resolution was passed 
by the convention, a copy of which will be sent 
to him, placing the conference on record “As 
in absolute sympathy and approval of the move- 
ment for conservation and we promise to do our 
utmost for its support.”’ 

The conference voted to buy a $50 Liberty 
bond of the new issue. It already owns one of 
the first issue. A resolution in approval of 
national prohibition was passed. 

A little Parent-Teacher Association in Clar- 
endon was awarded the honor of having accom- 
plished the greatest amount of work of any of the 
newer associations in the state, the report show- 
ing a remarkable record since the organization 
of the association. 

The program opened with an address of wel- 
come by Superintendent of Schools H. D. Casey 
of Springfield, who spoke of the wonderful place 
now occupied by women in the world’s work and 
forecasting a position of far greater importance 
for them after the war is over. 

Mason S. Stone, of Montpelier, publicity man 
for the Vermont committee of Public Safety, 
told numerous incidents of the war appropriate 
to the occasion, eulogizing the brave Belgian 
mothers and the glorious-spirited mothers of 
France and praising the women of Great Britain, 
who are doing such wonderful work in the places 
of men in industrial lines. 

Mrs. F. G. Swinnerton, of Rutland, presided 
and reported her work as president. 

Mrs. Henry A. Harman, who organized Ver- 
mont and was its first president, gave an inter- 
esting account of her visit to the western states 
and the good work being done there by the 
Mothers’ Congress. 

The conference elected officers as follows: 
President, Mrs. E. B. Huling of Bennington; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Coan of Rutland, Mrs. J. 
W. Bryant of Springfield; secretary, Miss Lena 
C. Ross; treasurer, Mrs. E. D. Raymond of Fair 
Haven. 

RUTLAND 


Parent-Teachers’ Fair, Domestic Exhibits, with 
Buttons for Successful Child Gardeners 


About 150 persons attended the annual fair, 
held under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Center Rutland. 

There were a large number of exhibits of 
needlework of all kinds, knitted articles, canned 
goods, vegetables and baked goods, some of the 
last being sold. The fair is given to promote 
interest in the work of the schools. 

No prizes were awarded, but brass buttons 
were presented the children who raised successful 
gardens during the summer. 

Superintendent of Schools W. A. Beebe, of 
Proctor, gave an address on the children’s work. 





